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PREFACE. 

In General. Learning to read is one of the most important events 
in a child's career and in later years his only recollections of this interest- 
ing feature of his life should be a series of diversified but always pleasur- 
able experiences, w.ith no weariness of body, mind, or soul attached 
Uiereto. Therefore, it has leen the endeavor to make the present volume 
a continuous joy to its little owner, reflecting all his dearest interests and, 
at the same time, broadening his mental vision as rapidly as it is safe to 
do. 

Psychological Basis. The present volume, Book Two of the series, 
is based upon the same psychological laws and has the same general 
underlying principles and motives as Book One, although the scope is 
broadened to keep pace with the gradually maturing powers of the child. 

The Plan. This provides for a thorough review of the vocabulary 
used in Book One, new words being added cautiously although with more 
freedom than at first. It also carries forward and expands some of the 
topics introduced previously. This serves the double purpose of 
increasing the interest while developing continuity of thought. Moreover, 
with the increased vocabulary the literary tone becomes constantly higher 
and of more permanent value. This will be noticeable in the increasing 
maturity of even the silent readings, games, memory gems, etc., and in 
the genuine culture value of the book as a whole. 

Gi:ading. "Much easy reading makes reading easy " has become a 
maxim among the best primary teachers and all huch teachers agree that 
there should be no long jump between Book One and the next book to be 
used, because of the discouraging effect upon the children. Accordingly, 
the author has made Book Two an easy continuation of the previous book, 
growing constantly, but very gradually, more difficult. 

Seat Work or Hand Work. There should be the same care now 
as before to give the child proper hand work to supplement the reading 
lessons. However, while cutting, pasting, modeling, and the like may 
still be profitably used, construction work and blackboard illustrations of 
ideas are even more valuable at this point. Unfortunately these can not 
be illustrated in a book like this. Hence, the author is obliged to rest 
with a suggestion of the work needed, regretfully omitting details* 

Methods. In the judgment of the writer, it is better to allow the 
child, at first, the greater freedom of a judicious combination of methods, 
the phonic drills being given apart from the regular reading lesson. Thus 



the ear and the vocal oi^ans are trained without detracting from the 
interest of the lesson. Words and phrases are rapidly learned and the 
child begins at once to read. However, each teacher should be the best 
judge of what method or methods will best serve the interests of her little 
pupils at the outset and no dictation is here attempted. A fair reading 
vocabulary once attained, the child may be taught the alphabet and other 
necessary items without feeling the burden if the tea'cher is careful to let 
these things be done incidentally, having them take the form of games 
rather than required tasks. 

Phonics and Diacritical Marks. Just when to begin this line of 
work and how far to carry it are open questions, to be decided, lai^ely, 
by the individual teacher, the judgment based upon the needs of her 
pupils No arbitrary rules could be enforced without gross injustice. A 
child of foreign parentage needs earlier and more frequent drills upon the 
sounds of the letters than do those familiar with English from birth. 

After the child has acquired a reasonable facility in distinguishing 
and making the sounds of the letters, he may, very gradually, be taught 
the names and use of the diacritical marks. Jt is not well to make this 
work a part of the reading period since it leads the child away from 
thought interpretation which is, after all, the main purpose of the reading 
lesson. Greater progress is made when but one diacritical mark is given 
at a time. Take, for instance, the breve (^). Teach its form and name 
and where to place it to express the short sound of the vowel. Give 
thorough drill — many exercises — before attempting any other mark. 
For help in this work see " Key to Pronunciation." 

Explanatory Notes. Pp. 9, 14, 17. These give lists of words 
properly marked to show pronunciation and. may be used as models by 
child when trying to place diacritical marks. These pages show also 
typical lists of words, that are too difficult for child to mark at first. 

"P. 13. Have before the class dandelions, milkweed and thistles which 
have gone to seed, and let each child have one of each. Find the seeds, 
note the wing-Uke properties and compare with fresh blossoms from these 
plants. Have lesson read sentence by sentence, silently and aloud, new 
words pointed out and pronounced, etc. Before time expires, see that the 
lesson is read through as a unit. 

P. 17. Have class read the picture. Compare picture of ducklings 
with picture of chickens. Explain that duck's eggs are often given to a 
hen to sit upon because a hen is a more careful mother than a duck. 
Lead class to understand cause of hen's anxiety. 

P. 20. Teach class how to use this and, later, give other words to be 



built upon similarly. Valuable exercise to promote syllabication and 
spelling. 

P. 24. If possible, have sunflower in room and let child verify each 
point in lesson by showing petals, sepals, etc. If not, use colored picture 
on page 15 and let class reproduce it at close of lesson. 

P. 25. Have child read the stanza. Bring out meaning by questions 
and objects if necessary. Explain that the cut represents a very old 
stone mill at Newport, R. I., and that no one knows, surely, when or why 
built. Memorize stanza. > 

P. 26. Building blocks and small flags needed. Use as reading 
lesson, one child taking place of teacher. Class build forts. Close by 
saluting flag and singing as indicated. 

P. 28. Have real flowers of different colors in room or pictures of 
them. Let each child read silently, class judging from action if correct. 

P. 29. If not season for roses have a paper rose for child to hold 
while reading. In this and other flower lessons, if possible, teach class to 
make the flowers for seat work. This is most fascinating hand work. 

P. 34. See dii*ections for use of page 20. 

P. 42. Class may reach this lesson before October. If so, read 
again in October and verify facts from observation. Also verify the next 
four lessons by observation. 

P. 54. Teacher should not tell class answers to these questions, but 
lead them to find out from nature. 

P. 67. A purely imaginative game much enjoyed when played with 
spirit. Use similar games to recall other topics and word lists. 

P. 73. Tell briefly the legend of the snow fairies weaving blankets 
to cover the I'oots of the flowers in winter. Will also need to explain 
" looms " and process of weaving. Show cuts of looms. 

P. 92. Send class to blackboard to write names of months for spell- 
ing exercise. Help class, by questions, to conquer last stanza. 

P. 93. Recall explanation of weaving. Illustrate by pictures of 
spinning and weaving. If possible, see work done. 

P. 108. Better use this on a rainy day in order to make verification 
easy. 

P. 124. Explain ** hare." Recall facts about tortoise. Memorize 
closing proverb. If possible, have both tortoise and hare (or rabbit) 
present and precede reading lesson by an informal talk about these. 

Memory Gems. Teach these carefully, letting them impress their 
own lessons. 



6 
THE BABY. 

(To be read to the pupils.) 



Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 



Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

• 

What makes your cheek like a warm, white rose ? 
Something better than any one knows. 

Whence that three-cornered smile of bb'ss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get that pearly ear ? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those arms and hands ? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherubs' wirfgs. 

How did they all just come to be you ? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought of you, and so I am here. 

— George Macdonald, 



"WINNIE AND LION. 
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WINI^IE AI^D LIOIT.* 



By sound. By sight. 

book must neat Li' on 

school hom^ clean Wmnie 

go' ing hous^ a gain' Sep tern' ber 



Now, Lion, listen to me. 
Listen to me, you dear old dog! 
To-day is the first Monday 

in September. 
Do you know what that means? 
It means that I am going to school! 
This is my new book. 
I am goiiig to learn to read. 
You must learn to read, too. 

* See preface. 
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There! I hear the school bell. 

What a loud, clear voice the bell has! 

It is calling me to school. 

Do you want to go with me, Lion? 

You may go as far as the door 
of the school house. 

Then you must come home again. 

Be careful. Lion ! Mamma said I must 
keep neat and clean for school. 

"Neat and clean, Winnie, darling," she 
said. So be careful. Lion! 



(Seat work. Make with splints or brush.) 
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UTTLB BO PEEP. 

"Little 

Bo Peep, 
She lost 

her sheep, 
And didn't 

know where 
To find them; 
She let 

them alone. 
And they 

came home. 
Wagging 

their tails 
Behind them." 
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TJOXS -rTORT. 

I w<;rit to Hrrhrx>l with Wiimie. 

Wc' »au' Max and Joe. Helen and Anna 

\i4*{r(trn do^, SfK>rt, was M'ith Max. 

Kf¥>rt barked at Winnie. 

I'hen I barked at Sprjrt. 

I barked ho loud that he ran home. 

I Haw a kind lady at the school. 

Hie (jbildren called her the teacher. 

Sh(; waid: "1 will take care of Winnie; 

don't be afraid to leave her, Lion.' 
So I l(5ft lier with the teacher. 
Now I niUHt watch the hens 

and chickens and rabbits. 
I niust keep them out of the flowers. 
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AITEE SCHOOL. 



Come, Lion! I am going after flowers. 
Miss Mary told us to get some milk- 
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weed and some large thistles. 
She wants us to see the wings 

on the milkweed seeds. 
Tlie thistle seeds have wings, too. 
Then we'll get the flower that looks 

like a soft, white sphere now. 
You know what that is, Lion! 
It is just the dandelion. 
And dandelion seeds have wings, too. 
The wings carry the seeds away, awaj^ ! 



Jit/ sniind. By sight.* 

Miss seeds sails thistle 

Mary soft sphere milkweed 

find af ter teach' ei* dan' de li' on 

• See preface 
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THE SUNFLOWER 



How do 

you do? 
I am a sunflower. 
See how tall I am! 
I am as tall as Mabel, 
ilabel is a little girl. 
h a dear little girl! 
e I was a brown seed. 
Mabel planted me. 
I slept all winter, 
the spring, I came up 
into the sunshine. 
;n I saw Mabel. 
sunflowers. Do you? 
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THE JIETSi MOTHEE'S TEOUBLES.* 

By sound. By sight. 

cliick swim swan Louis 



gees^ try crumbs water 

ducklings wet drown troub'le 



Cluck ! cluck ! Come, chicks ! come ! 
O, do come out of the water! 
Water is so cold and so wet! 
You will drown! You will drown! 
Why do you try to swhn? 
Mother can not swim. 
And mother's chicks can not swim. 
Why do you make such trouble? 
Be my good chicks and come now! 

* See preface. 
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The great white swan can swim. 
Geese swim and ducks swim. 
But who ever saw a hen swim? 
Come out of the water, chicks! 
Mother will show you many things. 
That will be better than to swim! 
See! Louis has crumbs for you! 
Dear little Louis ! Throw the crumbs. 
Call my little chicks for me. 
Come up to the house, chicks. 
Mother will show you some peaa 
And peas are so good to eat! 
Are you ducklings, after all? 
Did I sit on duck's eggs? 
Come — or mother must think bo! 
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SWIM, SWAN, SWIM. 

(For rupid enunciation. ) 



"Swan, swan, over the sea, 

Swim, swan, swim; 

Swan, swan, back again, 

Swim, swan, to me." 
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MAKING WORDS .♦ 



read 



know 
learn 
hear . 



father . 
mother . 
sister 
brother . 



ing . . . reading 



mg 
ing 



mg 



. ly 

• See preface. 



. knowing 
. learning 
. hearing 




ly ... fatherly 
ly . . . motherly 



T 



sisterly 



. brotherly 
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THE FEAST. 



Naughty little ducklings! 
Take your broad bills out of 

that bowl of peas. 
Cook got those peas for dinner. 
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They are not for you at all. 
Why are you in the house ? 
Those broad bills and web-feet 

are made for the water. 
Riui away from that bowl. 
Run back to the water! 
If cook comes back and sees you, 

she will call the dog. 
Naughty, naughty ducklings! 



Quack! quack! ducklings like peas. 
They are a feast to us — a feast! 
Must we go away now? 
We like the water — but not dogs! 
But how can web-feet run? 



^U u 



b 



V. 



H 



i( 
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THE LITTLE PLANT. 

In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep! 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep! 



r=Nj\ 



# 



:/'' 



.0 



M* 



"Wake!" said the sunshine, 
"And creep to the light!" 
"Wake!" said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 



>j2wV 



^^ 



i\V' 



V. 



The little plant heard 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be ! 

—Kate Louise Brown, 
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WHAT FLOWER AM I?» 

I grow very, very tall. 

I wear a pretty crown. 

My yellow petals make my crown. 

My petals are as yellow as smishine. 

Do you know what sepals are? 

I have not many sepals. 
My sepals are green. 

They hold my petals like a cup. 

My green leaves are very large. 

My stem is tall and straight. 

It is very large and strong, too. 

You could not coimt my brown seeds, 

Hens like to eat my seeds. 

Do you know how I got my name? 

* See preface. 



OLD STONE MILL* 



"Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
Arid back of the flour, the mill ; 
And hack of the mill are the wheat 
and the shower 
And the sun and the Father's will." 
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DBAMATIZATION — (Patriotism,)' 

(Use, also, for wonl anil phrase drill.) 
Teacher. 

Busy men, busy men, 
Bring all the bricks again. 



Teacher, 



A foi-t we will build, 
With brave soldiers filled. 



mm^ mm . i^ - 



-I' V'V ' V ' V'V 'V ' V 'r 



e^^%a, 
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Teacher. 

To our colors ever true. 

Greet "the Eed, White, and Blue." 

All Bing. 
Chorus. // =- =-7 s- s- s- >- ^*7 I^ 



may it 



"Tis tbe Btar-spingled banner ! oh, long may it wave O'er the 




land of the free, and the home of the brave !" 

.^ 1 ^ - ^ t ^- 
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ACTION SENTENCES.* 

(Read silently. Follow by action.) 

Name a white flower. 

Name a red flower. . 

Name a yellow flower. 

Name a purple flower. 

Name a blue flower. 

What parts of a flower are green? 



Hold up your right hand. 

Show your left arm. 

Stamp once with the right foot. 

Stamp twice with the left foot. 

Hold up your left hand. 

Show your right arm. 

Fold your arms. 

• See preface. 



J 
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LITTLE MAID.* 



Ijittle maid, little maid, where have you been? 
Grathering roses to give to the queen. 
Little maid, little maid, what gave she you? 
She gave me a buckle to wear on my shoe. 

— Gift Ei<t/!M Rhyme. 
* See preface. 
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THE ARBUTUS. 



±b IS as piiiK as a rust;. 

And it is as sweet as a rose. 

I grow in the woods. 

You may find me every spring. 
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My stem is like wood. 

It is not very pretty. 

And my leaves are not very pretty. 

But my blossom is pretty! 

I am a spring blossom. 

Dorothy knows where I live. 

She comes after me in spring. 

Dorothy likes me. 

Every one likes me. 

Do not forget my name! 



^ J" 



Truf 



oTxi/yrue- tA. 



UjumxXu-I-. 



THE ROBIN 
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CHEEEY EIPE. 

"Cherry ripe!" sings a robin; 
" May I buy ? May I buy ? 
Cherry ripe! cherry ripe! 
For a song may I buy?" 

"Cherry ripe!" sings a robin 
From a tall cherry tree; 

"Farmer man, farmer man, 
May I buy some of thee?" 

"Cherry ripe," says the farmer; 
"Cherries make me a pie; 
Yet I'll sell some to thee: — 
For a song you may buy!" 



(Seat work. Paint or model robin. ) 
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MAKING WOEDS * 



chick . . . , . s 



• « 



. chicks 



robin 



o • • 



S 



• • 



. robins 



Helen 



• • • • 



's 



• • 



. Helen's 



Henry . . 



s 



. . Henry's 



11 • • • ell • • • 



s 



. hats 



P • • • cXt; • • • S . 



. pats 




• See preface. 
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PICTUEE STOEIES. 



(Seat work; draw the pictures.) 



A 



is for 




so big, round and red; 



_t> is for 




for 




and bread. 







is for 




where ^vJa t^^J sleep ; 



JJ is for 




that watches the 




E 



is for Edith: a dear 



xj is for 





is she; 



after '^ 




for his tea. 
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G 



is for 





and for (C3s, of course; 



JlL is for Henry, for halter and 



I 



is for 



J 



is for 




for the 




4^- 



I think; 



holding water to drink. 



ix is for 



Jj is for 



to fly 

with a string ; 



we see in the spring. 



M is for 



t^rrv.TTrT^ 



3- 



gjr.. ,<a v.^ 



to be laid by the 
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IS is for 



\J is for 




who helps all the poor. 



both juicy and sweet; 



X is for 




always ready to eat. 



\^ is for 




who wears a gold 



y5AA,A>y. 



JtC is for 




ill scarlet and brown. 



S 



is for 




that we use at our school; 
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1. 18 for 




, for 




and tool, 



V 



) iM the ^/^ 



for rain or for snow; 



V iH the ]>[<5 telling how the winds blow. 



W 



'h for 




that tells us the time; 



-A is the letter not made to rhyme. 



1 is for 




that sails o'er the sea; 



ii is for 




as strange as may be. 



WHAT BONNY-BOY DOES. 

PAPA TO llONNY-BOY. 

Darling little Boimy-Boy, 
Tell me now, I pray, 

What you ever find to do. 
When I am away! 

BONNY-BUY TO PAPA. 

Laugh a little — cry some, too — 

Creep upon the floor; 
Shake a rattle, drink some milk — 

And then laugh some more! 
By and by, my mamma tells 

How the chickens peep, 
Sings a little song to me — 

And I go to sleep. 
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WHAT AM IP 

A squirrel sleeps all winter. So do I. 
A bird sings. So do I. 
A fish swims. So do I. 
A duck has web-feot. So have I. 
A grasshopper can jump. So can I. 
A boy can hop. So can I. 
I am not a boy. 
I am not a grasshopper. 
I am not a duck. 
I am not a fish. 

I am not a bird. 
I am not a squirrel. 
What am I? 

<y. -cum, cu |A,o-a., -a, 'cMXrr^ 



THE YELLOW BIBD. 

(To be memorized.) 



'Tig sunshine on a flying wing, 

And sunshine on a coat; 
'Tis sunshine changed to a bird to sing 

A golden summer note. 
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OCTOBER DATS* 

1. 

This month is October. 
It is the month of bright leaves. 
The maple tree is a picture now. 
Some of its leaves are as red as blood. 



Some are green; some look like gold. 
And on some of its leaves you see red, 

gold, and green together. 
Did Jack Frost paint the maple? 

• See preface. 
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2. 



These are October days. 
What is October weather like? 
The sky is as blue as in June. 
The clouds are soft and white. 
The days are shorter and colder. 
White frost comes at night. 
The frost does not stay long. 
The bright, morning sunshine 

drives it away. 
The frost makes the air clear. 
We like to be out of doors all day. 



O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together. 
Ye can not rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 

— H. H. 
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3. 

Most of the birds have gone south. 
They are afraid of Jack Frost. 
Robin still sings, "Cheer up!" 
The grasshoppers are all gone. 
Poor, foolish grasshopj)ers ! 
Jack Frost found them all. 
The bright leaves are falling. 
Dovs^n they come, — 

the red, green and gold! 
How pretty they are! 
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THE BUSHY-TAILS. 



aays tor squirrels. 
Father and mother Bushy-Tail 

run from tree to tree, all day long. 
The baby Bushy-Tails like nuts to eat. 
Winter is coming soon. 



It will take many, many nuts 

for iill the babies this winter. 
So the Bushy-Tails hurry, hurry, 

from morning to night. 
There are red squirrels and gray ones, 
niere are squirrels with stripes 

on their backs. 
From morning to night, 

all are busy, busy, now! 

(Seat work. Paper cutticg. ) 
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GBASSHOPPEE GBEEB". 



Grasshopper green, all summer I've seen 
You hopping and skipping at play; 

Summer was warm and you saw no harm 
In hopping and skipping all day. 

Now summer is gone and autumn is come, 
And naughty Jack Frost's out to-day; 

Grasshopper green, you'd better be seen 
Fast hopping and skipping away! 
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THE CATERPILLAR AIKD THE BUTTERFLY. 




What are you doiiig, little caterpillar? 

What am I doing, little girl? 
I am eating these leaves. 

I shall eat all I can. 

I like these leaves. 




I eat, eat, eat, all day long. 
I am a little sleepy now. 
I must spin a cradle to sleep in. 
I shall tie it to a little twig. 



(Draw) 





4!) 
I shall sleep all winter — yes, 

all winter long. 
When will you waken, little caterpillar? 
I shall waken in the spring. 
But I shall never crawl again, 

never, never crawl again! 
What will you do then, little caterpillar? 
„, I shall fly, riA-, FLY! 
How can you fly? 
Caterpillars have no wings. 
You must have wings if you fly. 
Oh, I shall have wings. 
I shall not he a caterpillar 
when I waken. 
I shall be a butterfly. 
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Then I shall have wings to fly with 
Where will you get your wings, 

little caterpillar? 
God will give me wings, little girl. 
God will change me into a butterfly 
Good bye, now, little girl. 
I must spin my cradle 

and tie it to a twig. 
Let me sleep till spring. 
Then look for a beautiful butterfly. 
Good bye, little caterpillar, good bye ! 
I will look for the butterfly. 




PANSIES. 
^o b« memomed*) 



Pvirple for shadows, gold for sunshine. 
White for the clouds on high, 

Brown for the earth that gave them birth. 
And blue for the azure sky. 

~ tVill Reed Dvnroy. 
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MORNING SONG. 

Sarah E. Sprague. G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 

To be sung brightly. 
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Good morning, dear teacher.We greet you a-new,Good 
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morning, dear childreni Good morning to you 1 The 
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sunbeams that brighten And glad - den the way. 

Chorus. 
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Good morn-ing to all I Good morning to all 1 Good 
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(7) (8) 

morning, good morning, Good morning to alll 
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Our father in Heaven 
Has sent this new day 

For us to make happy 

With work and with play; 

Like sunbeams we'll be, then, 
To scatter the gloom; 

Like sunbeams we'll bricrhten 



And gladden this room. 



Chorus : 




( 1 ) Children bow to teacher. 

(2) Teacher bows to children. 

(3) Teacher bows again. 

(4) Teacher and children bow together. 

(5) Teacher and children bow together. 

(6) Children bow to right. 

(7) Children bow to left. 

(8) Teacher and children bow together. 
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QUESTIOIIfS TO AJ^SWEE* 

How many thumbs has Babykin? 
How many fingers on one hand? 
How many fingers on two hands? 
How many legs has little dog Flash? 
How many wings has a bee? 
How many legs has a bird? 
How many feet has Roger? 
How many feet has Sport? 
How many wings has a bird? 
How many wings has a bee? 
How many wings has a butterfly? 
How many wings has a grasshopper? 
How many legs has a grasshopper? 
How many legs has a robin? 

• See preface. 
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IN MOUSELAKD. 




Creepy-Crawly was 

a little mouse. 
(Draw)"' He went creeping 

and crawling all through the house. 
Creepy-Crawly had a wise little mother. 



a 



Be careful, Creepy-Crawly," she said. 



" When you go through the house, 

watch for cats. 
Always, always, be careful. 
Cats have sharp eyes, 

Creepy-Crawly. ^^"''^ 

Cats have very, very sharp ears. 
Cats can run very, very fast. 
And cats have claws, Creepy-Crawly. 
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Claws are dreadful, dreadful, 

DREADFUL things, Creepy-Crawly ! 

If you see a cat, you bjjn. 

And RUJf AT ON^CE, Creepy-Crawly. 

If you don't, you'll surely die." 

So said Creepy-Crawly's wise little mother. 

"Always watch for cats," said she; 
"Cats are bad to you and me. 

If you see a cat, you fly! 

If you don't, you'll surely die ! 

These are good old Mouseland laws. 

Made because a cat has claws!" 
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MORE ABOUT CREEPY-CRAWLY. 




(lililW) 



One day Creepy-Crawly went creeping 
and crawling through the house. 
By and by, he saw a big cat again. 
It was old Blinky-Winky. 
She was on a braided mat. 
Creepy-Crawly saw the braided mat. 
Then he saw old Blinky-Winky. 
Was she asleep? Was she dead? 
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Creepy-Orawly did not know. 
"Fll go and see," said the little mouse. 
"No, I won't. What was it mother said? 
*Oats have sharp eyes. 

Oats have sharp ears. 

Cats can rmi verv, verv fast. 

Cats have dreadful, dreadful claws. 

Cats are bad to you and me.' 
That is what mother said." 
Then he thought of Mouseland laws: 
" Watch for cats, for cats have claws. 

If you see a cat, you run! 

llim AT on^ce! or all is done!" 
"No; I won't go near her," 

said Creepy-Crawly. 
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a 



Blinky-Winky may be asleep. 



Blinky-Winky may be dead. 
I do not care. 
Blinky-Winky is a cat. 



And cats have claws 



dreadful, dreadful claws! 

I shall rmi, and run at once!" 

And run he did — home to his mother. 

Wise little Creepy-Crawly! 




(Dtaw) 
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LITTLE KITTY. 



Once there was a little kitty, 
White as the snow; 

In the barn she used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 

In the barn a little mousie 

Ran to and fro; 
For she heard the kitty coming, 

Long time ago. 
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Two black eyes had little kitty, 

Black as a crow; 
And they spied the little mousie, 

Long time ago. 

Four soft paws had little kitty, 

Paws soft as dough; 
And they caught the little mousie, 

Long time ago. 

Nine pearl teeth had little kitty. 

All in a row; 
And they bit the little mousie. 

Long time ago. 

When the teeth bit little mousie, 

Mousie cried, "Oh!" 

But she got away from kitty. 
Long time ago! 

— Elizabeth Prentiss. 
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THE DOLLS THAT AHE COMING FOR 

CHEISTMAS. 



Alice E. Allen. 
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Lu, The dolls that are com-ing for Christmas. 



the:, CHEISTMAS|(D0LL 
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THE CHICKADEE. 



" Chick-a-dee ! Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ! " 
Sweet and clear is the happy little song. 
It is brave little chickadee singing. 
You can tell him by his little black cap. 
He likes winter-time and the snow. 
He sings in sunny weather and he sings 
when the weather is not pleasant. 
We all like his brave, happy song. 
Chickadee is having a hard time to-day. 
Seeds are hard to find in the snow. 
Poor, hungry, little bird ! 
Here are some crumbs for you, chickadee. 
You are hungry. Eat the crumbs. 
There he goes, singing " chick-a-dee-dee ! 
" Thank you ! " he says : " Th-a-n-k y-o-u ! 



n 
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WHAT THE CHEISTMAS TREE SAID. 




I Hill a happy, happy tree! 
The children call me their Christmas tree. 
My branches are hung with pretty gifts. 
The children are singing aroimd me. 
"O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
Your branches green I love to see." 
That is a new name to me. 
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Only a short time ago I was called a fir tree. 

I lived in a grand old forest. 

I seem to see it now. 

My brothers and sisters are there. 

Tall, tall fir trees they are. 

How beautiful they look in the white snow! 

The snow does not harm them. 

Their branches are strong. 

Jack Frost does not harm them, either. 

I love to think of my forest home. 

I was very happy there. 

The little birds made nests in my branches. 

What songs the wind sang to me! 

To-night children sing to me. 

My branches hold many gifts of love. 

I am glad to be a Christmas tree. 
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THE STAE GAME * 

Come, little boys. 
Come, little girls. 
We will play the star game. 
You shall be bright little stars. 
I will be the Mother Moon. 
Little stars, little stars, 

Up in the blue. 
Tell what you see, — 
Then I '11 tell you. 

Star Frank, what do you see? 
I see Roger and Sport fast asleep. 
What do you see. Star Helen? 
I see a little mouse in the bam. 
Star Max, what do you see? 
I see dog Flash in Baby's cradle. 

• See preface. 



' 
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Star Henry, what do you see? 
I see the white hen. Her little chicks 
are asleep under her wings. 

What do you see, Star Willie? 
I see old Blinky-Winky. 
She is fast asleep. 

What do you see, little Star Anna? 
I see Babykin rolling her ball. 

Star Mary, what do you see? 
I see a beautiful Easter lily. 
A fairy is asleep in its heart. 

Little stars, little stars, 

You have told true; 
And what the stars see, 

The moon sees, too! 
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EDITH'S IDEA OF WII^TTER 




The wind is cold and the ground is 
'white. We see no flowers. We see no 
leaves. They are all in their cradles. 
They will sleep till spring. I shiver, 
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shiver, all the time. I do not like 
winter. I can not keep warm. 

Have you seen any leaf cradles? 
Have you seen any flower cradles? The 
buds are the cradles. Mamma says that 
Mother Nature made them. 

By and by, spring will come. She will 
bring warm winds and rains. The sun- 
shine will be very bright and warm. 
Then the bud-cradles will open. 

Mother Nature will call out the leaves 
and the flowers. She will call all the 
birds back, too. I long for the birds. I 
long for the flowers. How happy we 
shall be when they come! 
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AETHTJE'S IDEA OF WINTER 



I am happy now. I am not afraid of 
the cold and the snow. I am not afraid 
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of Jack Frost. He makes us ice to 
skate on. 

We get out our skates and our sleds. 
We skate on the ice. We slide down 
hill. I like to skate. I like to slide. 

I like to see the snow come down like 
soft, white feathers. I like snow-drifts. 
I like snow-balls. I like to make snow 
forts and snow-men. 

Christmas comes in winter. Christmas- 
trees come in winter. Hurrah for winter! 
I say I like winter. Hurrah, hurrah! 
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LITTLE SNOW-MAID* 



Pretty little snowflakes, 
Have you come to play 

With a little snow-maid, 
Who's alone to-day? 

• See preface- 
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Arthur's gone a-skating; 

Mamma's out to tea; 
All my dolls are sleeping — 

Won't you friendly be ? 

Are you very busy 

Making blankets white? 
Must you work by daylight 

And all through the night ? 

Must you get your white wool 
From the Cloudland gray? 

Snowflakes, must you weave it 
In your looms to-day? 

Pretty little snowflakes, 
Won't you stay with me, 

Till I make a snow-man 
For the rest to see? 
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THE EASTEE LILT. 



(Draw, paint, or Bew lilies) . J.1J. V 

raised its cup 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 
The lily to the sky looked up 
At happy Easter time." 
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The Easter lily is beautiful. 

It has many dark green leaves. 

The leaves are long and narrow. 

Its stem is long and green. 

It is shaped like a cylinder. 

The blossom is bell-shaped. 

The Easter lily is pure white. 

Its buds are light green. 

The lily comes from a bulb. 

The bulb is sphere-shaped. 

It is not at all beautiful. 

It looks like a brown onion. 

But a lily is in its heart! 

The lily has a message for us. 

This is its message: "Be like me: 

Be clean : be sweet : be white : be pure ! 

— Adapted froin Tike Plan Book. 



5> 
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TWO IDEAS OF MAECH. 



The March 

winds blow; 
"We look 

like frights! 
What do 

we care? 
They fly 

our kites! 



The March 

winds blow; 
They whisper 

"My dear, 
The robins 

are back, 
So be of 

good cheer!" 
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GOOD I^IGHT SONG. 

Sarah E. Spragub G. A. Grant- Schaefer. 

M Gently and smoothly » 
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God keep us all in His dear care 
As lightly now we homeward fare: 
God lead us on by pathways bright, 
And safely keep us through the night! 

Good night to work; 

Good night to play; 

Good night, dear day, 

Dear happy day! 



ACTIOl^ SENTENCES. 

(Read silently. Follow by action.) 

Clap your hands three times, 
Clap your hands four times. 
Clap your hands five times. 
Clap your hands six times. 
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PtrSST WILLOW HAS COME. 

1. 

Good morning, children. I have 
just come. Have the robins come? 
Or the bluebirds? You have seen 
robins and bluebirds, too? Then I 
am a little late. 
2. 

That is because the winds have 
been so cold. I think it is a little 
cold to-day. But I am not cold. 
My gray fur coat keeps me warm. 
How do you like this coat? See how 
soft the fur is. Is it not pretty? 
3. 

I like this coat better than my 
brown one for spring. The brown 
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one is good for winter. It keeps out all 
the cold winds and the rain. I sleep all 
winter in that coat. When it is cold 
I sleep rather late. 



I have something to tell you, children, 
— something good! It is what the blue- 
bird tells. It is what the robin tells. It 
is what the little stream sings as it flows 



to the sea. 



5. 



Sometimes the birds and streams tell it 
before I do. Sometimes I tell it before 
they do. We all tell it together, now: 
— "Summer is coming and springtime is 
here ! " 
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ACTION SEl^TEKCES. 

(Read silently. Follow by action.) 
THE CUBE. 

Willie may find a cube. 

HoTV many corners has it? 

13lo^^ many edges has it? 

How many sides has it? 

Name three things shaped like it 

Put the cube on the table, please. 

THE BALL. 

John may come to the table. 
Find a ball, please. 
Bound the ball on the floor. 
What balls bound the best? 
Roll the ball to Anna. 
Anna may toss it to Frank. 
Frank may throw it to Harry. 
Harry may put it on the table. 



The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls. 

The little birds fly over, 

And oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 

That once again 'tis spring. 
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The gay green grass comes creeping 

So soft beneath their feet; 
The frogs begin to ripple 

A music clear and sweet. 

And buttercups are coming, 

And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows- 

The dandelions shine. 

And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold 

The little ones may gather 
All fair in white and gold. 

Here blows the warm red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue; 

O happy little children! 

God made them all for you. ^"^ 

' > ' . -,— Celia T^iaxler. 

' >>--> « ■-- —.►^ 

By permissiun of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton, MiffljiQ'& Co., 
pabllshers . 
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STOET OF THE LITTLE PLAINT. 




1. 



Once a little girl planted a seed. 
It was a little brown seed. 
In its heart was a little plant. 
The little plant was fast asleep. 
The heart of the seed was its cradle, 
The cradle was warm and the plant 
slept a long time. 



2. 
Winter came with cold and snow. 
The little plant did not feel the cold. 
Cold T\inter T^inds blew. 
The little plant did not feel them. 
It did not laiow it was winter. 
The heart of the seed kept it warm. 



3. 
By and by, the spring came. 
What about the little plant then? 
The sunshine called to it: "Wake up, 

little plant. Spring is here. 
Come up into the sunshine." 
Then the raindrops called: 
"Wake up, little plant, wake up!"* 
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4. 
Then the little girl came. 
Such a dear little girl! 
"This is the place," she said. 
"I planted the brown seed here. 
It is time for the plant to he up. 
Is it fast asleep still? 
I will try to wake it up." 
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5. 



Then the little girl called: 
"Wake up, little plant, wake up! 
Spring is here and I want you. 
Come up and see the sunshine. 
Come up and see the raindrops. 
Come up and see me. 
Come up, little plant, come!" 
Did it hear the call? 



6. 
At last, the little plant came up. 
It saw the sunshine and the raindropii 
It saw the dear little girl. 
That was best of all ! 
So it grew till it was as tall as she! 
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IK THE APPLE TREE. 



'^N ^ 

"^r^ 



Here are two apple trees. 





Soon the trees will be full 
of sweet blossoms. 



I see a busy little robin. 
Up he flies as fast as he can 
into the branches. 





Oh, oh, oh! I see a little 
brown nest ! 



On the nest sits the happy 
mother bird. 





Under her warm wings 
are five tiny blue eggs. 



By and by, out will come 
the baby birds. 
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1*1 give my head and my heart to my country. 
One country, one laaiguage, and one flag." 
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ACTION SENTENCES. 

(Read silently. Follow by action.) 

Get the flag, Helen. 
Hold it up, please. 
Wave the flag once. 
Wave it once more. 
What does the flag stand for? 
Count all its stripes. 
Give the flag to Frank, please. 
How many stars has the flag? 
What do the stars stand for? 
Name the colors of the flag. 
What does the red say to us? 
What does the white say? 
What does the blue say? 
What names has our flag? 
What do soldiers call it? 
Hurrah for the flag I hurrah I 
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THE MOI^THS.* 

(To be memorized.) 



CiyjoAiX, iTlxDuaA, vluxiot, 
wX-LA, \XaaajaaaX, >®eypt^/rnJWu, 



"Thirty days has September, 
April, June and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
But February. This alone 
Has twenty-eight; and one day more 
Add to it, one year in four." 

• See preface. 
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WHAT SHALL WE WRAP THE BABY INP* 

(To be memorized.) . 



'What shall we wrap the baby in? 
Nothing that fingers have woven will do; 
Looms of the heart weave love ever new; 
Love, only love, is the right thread to spin; 
Love we must wrap the baby in." 
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ACTION SE]STEXCES. 

(Read silently. Follow by action.) 
THE SPHERE. 

Come to the table, Mary. 

Find the sphere. 

Hold it up, please. 

What shape is the sphere? 

What fruits have the same shape ? 

Roll the sphere to Frank. 

Frank may bring it to the table. 

THE CYLINDER. 

Ella may come to the table. 
Find the cylinder, please. 
Show what the cylinder can do. 
Name two things shaped like 

a cylinder. 
Give the cylinder to Mary, please. 
Please put the cylinder on the table. 
Run to your seat. 
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LITTLE JACK'S CONCERT. 



Jack sat by the little pond. 
Overhead was the clear blue sky. 
At his feet was the clear blue water. 
Around the pond were green rushes. 
Among the rushes were the frogs. 
There were big frogs and little frogs. 
Jack counted ten in all. 
The frogs had on greon coats. 
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"Sing!" said Jack to a big frog. 
"Sing to me. Sing to me!" 
But the frog did not sing. 
"Not a note! Not a note!" 

That was what he said. 
"Why not?" said little Jack. 
"Sore throat! Sore throat!" 

said the big frog. 
"I came to hear a concert," 

said little Jack. 
" Not a note ! Sore throat ! Not a note ! 
Sore throat! Not a note! Sore throat!" 
The big frog said it over and over. 
And little Jack had to go home 

without the concert. 
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JUNE. 
(To be memorized.) 



AmcmUi Bnknr 



And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in ttme. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

— Jatiies RusstHl Lowell. 
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RAIN Ilf SUMMER. 

(To be memorized.) 

How beautiful is the rain! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it struggles and gushes out 
From the throat of the overflowing' 
spout ! 

Across the window pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain. 

— Ueni'y Wadsu-orih Longfellow. 

By permission of, and by special arraugement with, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Publisliers. 
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THE MOO:S CHILDBEN 



Tou have seen the man in the moon. 
HaTe you ever seen two children 

in the moon? 
I will tell you about them. 
Once there was a little earth boy. 
And there was a little earth girl, too. 
The little boy was Jack. 
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The little girl was Jill. 
Jack and Jill had a bright, new pail. 
"Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water." 
They went up the hill at night. 
They could see by the moonlight. 
They saw the moon man and loved him. 
They loved the beautiful moonlight, too. 
They called it the moon man's smile. 

(Seat work. Paper cutting.) 



PART II. 

Every night they saw the moon man. 
He was always looking at them. 
He was always smiling, too. 



"Poor man in the moon," said Jack. 
"You must be lonely up there." 
"Poor moon man," said Jill. 
"Are you all alone up there?" 
"All alone," smiled the moon man. 



1<»2 
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"Are YOU verv lonelv?" said Jiil. 

• • • 

"Verv louelv." said the moon man. 
"Would you like to have me up there? 

said Jack. 



And me, t<xi?*' sjiid Jill. 
* Verv, verv nmeh," smiled the moon man. 
'Will vou make a ladder?" sjiid Jack. 
'A bright moonbeam ladder?" said Jill. 
'Yes, I will make the ladder, — a bright, 



5? 



beautiful, moonbeam ladder, 
said the moon man. 



"Will you let it do^^^l to earth for us? 

said Jack. 
"Yes, oh, yes; do^vn to earth for you," 

said the moon man. 



J? 
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'And may we climb to the moon?" said Jill. 
'Yes, you may climb to the moon," 

said the moon man. 
'May I take my gun?" said Jack. 
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"And my broom?" said Jill. 
"Gmi and broom," said the moon man. 
"And pur pail, too?" said Jack. 
"Your pail, too," said the moon man. 
"Be sure to bring the pail." 
"And live with you?" said Jack. 
"And live with you always?" said Jill. 
"Yes, you may live with me always, 

always, always!" 
And the moon man's smile was brighter 

than ever. 
And so they went to the moon! 
Some children think this is a true story. 

Do you? 
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PART III, 



"Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 
Jack fell down 
And broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after." 

You heard this story of Jack and Jill 

a long time ago. 
It is a Mother Goose story. 
Your mother heard this story 

when she was a little girl. 
Some think the sky was the hill. 
Did Jack and Jill climb the sky hill? 
Did the moon man make the ladder? 
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Was it a beautiful moonbeam ladder? 

Was it let down to earth? 

Did Jack and Jill climb to the moon? 

I did not see them. 

No one saw them but the moon man 

And he does not tell. 

He only smiles and smiles! 

Look at the moon to-night. 

See if you can find the moon man. 

Ijook for Jack and Jill, too. 

They are the only moon children. 

Some earth children think they see 

the man in the moon. 
Some think they see Jack and Jill. 
What do you see? 
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THE MOOlSr-BABT. 

(To be memorized.) 



There's a beautiful golden cradle 

That rocks in the rose-red sky; 
I have seen it there in the evening air, 

When the bats and the beetles fly, 
With little white clouds for curtains. 

And pillows of fleecy wool. 
And a dear little bed 

for the moon-baby's head. 

So tiny and beautiful. 

— Fan Afall Oazelte. 
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SNOWFLAKE'S COUSINS.* 

1. 

Have you any cousins? 
Snowflake has many, many cousins. 
There are far too many to count. 
Their home is in a dark gray cloud. 
Sometimes the cloud comes close to us. 
Then we see Snowflake's cousins. 

2. 

They jump from the dark cloud. 
They jump into flower-cups. 
They fall on the ground. 
They drop on the grass. 
They drop on the leaves. 
They look like diamonds — 

like diamonds in the sunshine. 
How pretty they are! 

* See preface. 
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3. 



Sometimes they come to the windows. 
They tap, tap, tap, on the windows. 
This is what they try to say: 
Come out, boys! Come out, girls! 
We tap, tap, tap, for you. 
Get your rubber boots on. 
Bring your umbrellas. 
Come out and play with us!" 

4. 
Sometimes they meet the little sun- 
shine fairies. 
Then what do you think they do? 
They make a rainbow! 
The sunshine fairies help them. 
The rainbow makes us all happy. 
Who are Snowflake's cousins? 
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THE BIRD GAME. 

(Children guess the birds. For seat work, draw or model the birds.) 

1. 

Let us play the bird game. 
What bird are you, Helen? 

I am a song bird. 

I come early in the spring. 

My throat is full of sweet songs. 

I sing about the spring. 

I am a pretty bird. 

My coat is like a bit of the sky. 

2. 

What bird are you, Frank? 
My coat is all black. 
I am larger than the bluebird, ^j^ 
Farmers do not like me. \y4 

I am not a song bird. 

When I try to sing, I say : JL"^ 

"Caw! caw! caw!" 

I like to steal the farmer's com. 




w. 



Ill 
3. 
What bird are you, Mary? 

I am a song bird. ''^-i^^ 

I am not so large as the crow. 
I sing a very sweet song. 
It makes you think of summer, 
My coat is. like sunshine. 
I look just like sunshine 
changed into a bird. 

4. 
What bird are you, Henry? 
I am a large bird. 
I have a pretty red cap. 
My coat is black and white. 
It is very pretty. 
I can not sing much. 
I can tap, tap, tap, iust like 
a hammer. 
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5. 




What bird are you, Willie? 
I am a song bird. 
My coat is brown. 
My vest is red. 
I come early in the spring. 
Every one likes me. 
I sing in the sunshine. 
I sing in the rain. 
I sing " cheer up ! cheer up ! " 

6. 

What bird are you, little Anna? 
I am not a song bird. 
I look like a yellow ball. 
I can not sing. 

■ • 

I just say "peep! peep!" 

My mother says "cluck! cluck!" 

I am the white hen's baby. 




w^«.>^"".» }^L \\'»»*»if. 
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What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 

"Let me rise and fly away." 
"Baby, sleep a little longer. 

Till the little limbs are stronger." 
If she sleeps a little longer. 

Baby, too, shall fly away. 
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THE STOET OF CHICKEN-LITTLE. 

Chicken-Little lived 
near the oak wood. One 
fine day she took a walk 
into the wood. IMnttn 

By and by, Chicken-Little stopped to rest 
under a tree. An acorn fell from the tree 
and struck her on the head. 

The acorn struck very, very hard. 
Poor, foolish Chicken-Little thought that 
a piece of the sky had fallen. 

She did not look up to see if it were 
true. She started off to tell the king 
about it. 

On the way she met Henny-Penny. 
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"Where are you going 
so fast?" said Henny- 
Penny. 

"Oh!" said Chicken- 
Little, "a piece of the sky has fallen. It 
struck my head. Now I am going to tell 
the king." 

"I will go with you, Chicken-Little," 
said Henny-Penny; and on went the two. 
Soon they met Cocky- 
Locky. "Where are you 
going so fast?" said 
Cocky-Locky. 
"Oh!" said Henny-Penny, "Chicken- 
Little says a piece of the sky has fallen. 
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It struck her head. We are going to tell 
the king." 

" I will go with you," said Cocky-Locky ; 
and on went the three. 

By and by they met 
Ducky-Daddies. "Where 
are you all going?" said 
Ducky-Daddies. 
"Oh, oh!" said Cocky-Locky, "a piece 
of the sky has fallen. It struck Chicken- 
Little on the head. We are going to tell 
the king." 

"I will go with you, then," said Ducky- 
Daddies; and on went the four. 

On the way they met Goosey-Poosey. 
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"Where are you going?" 
said fat Goosey-Pooscy 
to the four. 

"Oh!" said Ducky- 
Daddies, "a piece of the sky lias fallen. 
It struck Chicken-Little on the head. We 
are going to tell the king." 

"I will go with you," said Goosey- 
Poosey; and on went the five. 

By and by, they met 

Turkej'-Lurky. "Where 

are you going?" said Tur- 

key-Lurky to the five. 

"Oh, oh!" said Goosey-Poosey, "a piece 

of the sky has fallen. It struck Chicken- 
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Little on the head. We are going to tell 
the king." 

"I will go with you," said Tiirkey- 
Luiky; and on went the six. 

At last they met Fox- 
Lox. "Where are you 
all going so fast?" said . 
Fox-Lox. 

"Oh, oh!" said silly Turkey-Lurky, 
"a piece of sky has fallen. It struck 
Chicken-Little on the head. We are going 
to tell the king." 

"Come with me," said Fox-Lox. "I will 
show you the way." Then oflf the six 
went with Fox-Lox. 
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Old Tox-Lox took the ' six to his den. 



"Stop here to rest," said he. So the six 
stopped to rest. 

After they went into the den, no one 
ever saw Chicken-Little again. No one 
saw Henny-Penny again. No one ever saw 
any of the six again! 

Old Fox-Lox was seen again and again. 
He knew all about the six. But he did 
not go to tell the king. 

And so the king never, never knew that 
a piece of the sky had fallen and struck 
poor Chicken-Little on the head! 

— Old English Folk Lore. 
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WHAT SIX LITTLE GIKLS WISHED. 

(For dramalization.) 



I would be a blossom, 
Shedding perfume sweet, 

By the dusty way-side 
Or the busy street. 

I would make you honey. 
Like the tireless bee. 
From a rose or thistle, 
As it came to me. 
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I would be a dew-drop, 
Working all the night, 

Stringing all your 

grass-blades 
With my jewels bright. 



I would be a fairy, 

Granting wishes three. 
And to happy dreamland 
Giving you the key. 



I would tie a robin, 
Waking you at dawn, 

Calling you 

from dreamland 
With my happy song. 



I would be a svmbeam, 
Lighting up your way. 

Bringing naught 

but gladness 
All the golden day. 
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THE TORTOISE AKD THE HARE.* 

Once upon a time, a hare met a tortoise 
taking his usual walk. 

Just for a joke, he asked the tortoise 
to run a race with him. 

"Very well," said the tortoise. "The 
one that first reaches the big tree at the 
top of that long hill, wins the race." 

" Just as you like, Slow Boots," laughed 
the hare. "One, two, three, go!" 

Off they went, the hare at a great 
pace, the tortoise at his usual slow pace. 

The day was hot and the big tree was 
a mile away. 

"I do not need to hurry," said the hare 

• See preface. 
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to himself. " Slow Boots can not catch 
me. I will take a nap." 

The nap was long and when the hare 
reached the tree, there was the tortoise! 

"Slow but sure," said the tortoise. 
"He laughs best who laughs last." 



MEMORY GEM. 



Build a little fence of trust 

around to-day; 
Fill the space with loving deeds 

and therein stay. 
Look not through the bars 

upon to-morrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes 

of joy or sorrow! 

— Mary Frances Butts. 
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THE LION AKD THE MOUSE 

Once a great lion was caught in a net. 
Pie tried, and he tried, but he could not get 
free. The net held him fast. 

By and by, a little mouse came along 
and saw the lion in the net. " Shall I help 
you?" said he kindly. 

"What can you do?" growled the lion. 
"You are too small to help. You are 
nothing but a mouse." 

" A mouse has sharp teeth. I can gnaw 
those cords off," said the little mouse. 

"Well, you may try," said the lion. So 
the little mouse gnawed the cords in two 
and the lion was free. 
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"it was a kind act," said he. "I am 
sorry that I growled at you." 

"Do not forget," said the mouse, "that 
no one is too small to do a kind act. And 



no one is so great as never to need help. 
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Then the mouse went on his way and 
left the great lion to think of all that had 
been said and done. 



QUESTIONS TO ANSWER. 

What is your father's name? 

What day of the week is it? 

What month is it? 

What year is it? 

What city do you live in? 

What state do you live in? 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 

Once upon a time, an old woman was 
sweeping her house and found a silver 
sixpence on the floor. 

So she bought a nice little pig with 
the sixpence and began to drive him 
home. 

By and by, they came to a stile and 
she said to the little pig, — 



" Now, pig, get over the stile." 

But the pig would not. 
Just then a little dog came along and 
the old woman said to him, — 

"Dog, dog, bite pig; 
Pig won't get over the stile. 
And I sha'n't get home to-night." 

But the dog would not. 
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So the old woman said to her stick, — • 

^^ Stick, stick, beat dog ; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Pig won't get over the stile, 
And I shaVt get home to-night." 

But the stick would not. 
Then the old woman made a fire and 
threw her stick into it. Then she said, — 

^^ Fh*e, fire, burn stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Pig won't get over the stile. 
And I sha'n't get home to-night." 

But the fire would not. 
So the old woman brought some water, 
from a spring near by, and said, — 

" Water, water, quench fire; 
Fire won't burn stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Pig won't get over the stile. 
And I sha'n't get home to-night.'* 
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But the water would not. 

Then the old woman said to an ox, — 

""Ox, ox, drink water; 

Water won't quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Pig won't go; 

I see by the moonlight, 

It's long past midnight; 

Time pig and I were home an hour and a half 
ago." 

But the ox would not. 
So the old woman called a butcher and 
said, — 

^^ Butcher, butcher, kill ox; 
Ox Avon't drink water; 
Water won't quench fire; 
Fire won't burn stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Pig Avon't go. 
I see by the moonlight, 
It's long past midnight J 
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Time pig and I were home an hour and a half 
ago." 

But the butcher would not. 

Then the old woman said to a rope, — 



"Rope, rope, hang butcher; 
Butcher won't kill ox; 
Ox won't drink water; 
Water won't quench fire; 
Fire won't burn stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Pig won't go. 
I see by the moonlight, 
It's long past midnight; 
Time pig and I were home an hour and a half 



ago." 



But the rope would not. 

So she said to a brown field mouse, 

" Mouse, mouse, gnaw rope ; 
Kope won't hang butcher; 
Butcher won't kill ox; 
Ox won't drink watei' ; 
Water won't quench fire; 
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Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Pig won't go. 

I see by the moonlight, 

It's long past midnight; 

Time pig and I were home an hour and a half 
ago." 

"Yes/V said the mouse, "I will if you 
will give me some cheese." 

So the old woman found some nice 
cheese ; and when the mouse had eaten it, 

The mouse began to gnaw the rope, 

The rope began to hang the butcher, 

* 

The butcher began to kill the ox, 
The ox began to drink the water, 
The water began to quench the fire, 
The fire began to burn the stick. 
The stick began to beat the dog, 
The dog began to bite the pig, 
And the pig began to go. 

And so, at last, the old woman ^ot 
safely home with her pig. 
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SCATTER CRUMBS FOR THE BIRDS. 

Sabah E. Spkague. G. a. Grant- SfHAEFER. 
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Then scatter crumbs, my darlings. 

Beneath each naked tree; 
For ev'ry tiny morsel 

The birds will grateful be; 
And when the storm has ended, 

And sunshine bright has come. 
They'll sing a song to thank you 

For ev'ry scattered crumb! 
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MEMOEY GEMS. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

^ — Bible. 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie. 

— George Herbert. 

Do noble things, not dream them 
all life long. 

— Oharles Kingsley. 

"Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way." 



Rather go to bed siipperless 
than rise in debt. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 

Give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 

—-Madeline S. Bridges. 
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I would rather be right than be President. 

— Henry Clay. 

Little children, love one another. 

— Bible. 

Do not stop with being good. Be good 
for something. 



All that's great and good i«i done 
Just by patient trying. 

— Phoebe Cary. 

Every cloud has a silver lining. 

— Old Proverb. 

"Whatever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
So blow it east, or blow it west. 
The wind that blows — that wind is best." 
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k:ey to peonunciation". 

(See latest edition Webster's International Dictionary.) 

A O Y 



a as in gate 
a as ill cap 
a as in ask 
a as in star 
a as in what 
a as in ball 

• • • • 

a as in chair 
a as in sen'ate 

E 

e as in eve 
e as in get 
e as in her 
e as in where 
e as in e nough' 
e as in eight 



i as in five 
1 as in it 
i as in ma chine' 
i as in i de'al 



o as m go 
o as in lot 
6 as in oth'er 

o as in wolf 

• • 

o as in do 

• • • • 

6 as in st6rk 

• • _ 

o as in o blige 
oo as in moon 
o6 as in good 
ou as in count 
ow as in now 
oi as in soil 

U 
n as in tube 
ii as in ciip 
u as in pull 

u as in rude 

• • • • 

u as in burn 
li as in u nique' 

G 

g as in get 
g as in gem 



y as in my 
y as in cit'y 

C— CH 

e as in sat 
9 as in ^ent 
ch as in child 
eh as in chord 
§h as in 9haise 

S 
s as in same 
s as in has 

n as in not 

n (ng) as in un'cl^ 

X 

X (ks) as in ex peel 
X (gz) as in ex ist' 

- F 
f as in farm 
f (v) as in of 

PH 

ph (f ) as in Phirip 



This Key to Pronunciation is for reference and will cover all ordinary casefc 
The pupils should gradually be taught the use of the diacritical marks, but neei 
not complete this work before Book III. is reached. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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